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MASTER BEN. 


: 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


the rock itself, that ‘ Master Ben’ used to say, 
‘though not very easy to sit upon for the 
gossoons,were yet clean, and not much trouble.’ 
‘The seniors,’ fine cleyer looking fellows, 
intent on their sums or copies—either standing 
at, or leaning on, the blotted desks, which 
extended along two sides of the school room, 
kitchen, or whatever you may please to call so 
purely Irish an apartment: the chimney admit- 
ted a large portion of storm or sunshine, as 
might chance: but the low wooden partition, 
which divided this useful room from the sleep- 





‘ A village tutor!—say, on, I pray you.’ 

Tall, and gaunt, and stately, was ‘ Master 
Ben,’ with a thin sprinkling of white, mingled 
with the slightly curling brown hair, that 
shaded a forehead, high and somewhat narrow. 
With all my partiality for this very respectable 
personage, I must confess that his phisiognomy 
was neither handsome nor interesting. 
there was a calm and gentle expression in bis 
gray eyes, that told of much kind-heartedness— 
even to the meanest of God’s creatures: his 
steps were strides, his voice shrill, like a boat- 
swain’s whistle, and his learning—prodigious— 
the unrivalled dominie of the country for five 
miles round. 

Although the cabin of Master Ben was built 
of the blue shingle, so common along the south 
west coast of Ireland, and was perched like 
the nest of a pewet, on one of the highest crags 
in the neighbourhood of Bannow; although the 
aforesaid Master Ben, or (as he was called by 
the gentry,) ‘ Mister Benjamin,’ bad worn a 
long black coat for.a period of fourteen years— 
in summer as an open surtout, which flapped 
heavily in the gay sea breeze-—and in winter, 
firmly secured by a large wooden pin around 
his throat, the dominie was a person of much 
consideration, and more loved than feared, 
even by the little urchins who often felt the 
effects of his system of education. Do not, 
therefore, for a moment imagine that his was 
one of the paltry hedge schools, where all the 
brats contributed their ‘ sod o’ turf,’ or ‘ their 
small trifle of pratees,’ to the schoolmaster’s 
fire or board. No such thing. Although 1 
confess that Mister Benjamin, would occasion- 
ally accept ‘a hand of pork,’ a kreel,—even a 
kish of turf, or three or four hundred of ‘ white 
eyes,’ or * London ladies,’ (potatoes, held in 
high esteem,) if they were presented in a pro- 
per manner, by the parents of his favourite 
pupils. To the lovers of unsophisticated nature, 
it was a pleasing sight to view his cottage as- 
semblage on a frésh summer morning;——such 
rosy, laughing, romping things. The juniors, 
with their rich curly beads, red cheeks, and 
bright dancing eyes, seated in tolerably straight 
lines—many on narrow strips of blackened 
dealthe remnants, probably, of some ship- 


i. wrecked vessel,—supported at either end by 
_ fragments of gray rock; others on portions of 


Yet | 


ing part of the cabin, at once told that Master 
| Ben’s dwelling was of a superior order. 

| At four the dominie always dismissed his 
| assembly, and heart cheering was the joy that 
|succeeded. On the long summer evenings, 
|the merry groups would scramble down the 
| cliffé—which, in many places overhung the 
wide spreading ocean--heedless of danger, 





*‘ And laugh, and shout, and clap their 
their tiny hands 
In siinple merriment.” 





The seniors then commenced lobster and 
crab hunting, and often showed much dexterity 
|in hooking the gentlemen out of their rocky 
nests, with a Yong, crooked, stick of elder, 
which they considered lucky. The youngers 
were generally content with shrimping, or 
knocking the limpits, (or, as they called them) 
the ‘branyans,’ off the rocks, while the wee 
wee ones slily watched the ascent of the razor 
fish, whose deep den they easily discovered by 
its little mountain of sand. 

Even during their hours of amusement, 
Master Ben was anxious for their welfare; and 
enthroned on a high pinnacle, that command- 
ed a boundless view of the wide spreading sea, 
with its numerous creeks and bays, he could 
patiently sit hour after hour—one eye fixed on 
some dirty, wise, old book, and the otber 
watching the various schemes and scamperings 
of his quondam pupils,—-until the fading rays 
of the setting sun and the shrill screams of the 
sea birds, warned master and scholar of the 
coming night. 

Every body agreed that Master Ben was 
very learned—but how he became so, was 
what nobody could tell;—some said (for there 
are scandal mongers in every village,) that 
long time past, Master Ben’s father was con- 
victed of treasonable practices, and was obliged 
to fly to foreign parts to save his life: his child 
was the companion of his wanderings, accord- 
ing to this statement; but there was another, 
far more probable, that our Dominie had been 
a poor scholar—a class of students, peculiar, | 
believe, to Ireland, who travel from province to 
province, with a satchel on their backs, con- 
taining books and whatever provisions are 





| dwelling. 








given them, and devote their time to study and 


begging. The poorest peasant will share his 
last potatoe with a wandering scholar—and 
there is always a couch of clean straw prepared 
for him in the warmest corner of an Irish cabin. 
Be these surmises true or false, every body 
allowed that Master Ben was the most clever 
schoolmaster between Bannow and Bargy: 
he would even correct Father Sianot himself, 
‘on account of the bog Latin his reverence used 
at the altar itself? ‘Tis reverence’ always 
took this in good part, laughed at it, but never 
omitted adding, slily, ‘The poor cratur! he 
thinks he knows better than me!’ I must say, 
that the laugh which concluded this sentence, 
was much more joyous than that at the com- 
mencement. 

The dominie’s life passed very smoothly, and 
with apparent comfort;—strange as it may 
sound to English ears—comfort. A mild, half- 
witted sister, who might be called his shadow, 
--so silently and calmly did she follow his 
steps, and doall that could be done to make 
the only being she loved happy—shared his 
The potatoes she planted, dug, and 
picked, with ber own hands; milked and tended 
‘Nanny’ and ‘Jenny,’ two pretty merry goats, 
who devoured not only the wild heather and 
fragrant thyme, which literally covers the sand 
banks and hills of Bannow, but made sundry 
trespasses even on the flower-beds at the great 
house, and defied pound, tether, and fetter, 
with the most roguish and provoking impu- 
dence. I had almost forgotten—but she small- 
plaited in a superior and extraordinary manne7, 
and, poor thing! she was as vain of that quali- 
fication as any young lady who rumbles over 
the keys of a grand piano, and then triumph- 
antly informs the audience that she has played 
‘ the storm.’ 

‘ Changeful are all the scenes of life’—says 
somebody or other; and when I was about ten 
years old, ‘ Master Ben’ underwent two very 
severe trials—trials the poor man never anti- 
cipated; one was teaching, or trying to teach, 
me the multiplication table,—an act, no mortal 
man (or woman either) ever accomplished; the 
other was falling inlove. As Master Ben was 
the best arithmetician in the country, he was 
the person fixed on to instruct me in this most 
puzzling science--no small compliment I as- 
sure you,--and he was obliged to arrange, se 
as to leave his pupils twice a week for two 
long hours. Master Ben rose in estimation 
surprisingly, when this was known; and on the 
strength of it, got two pence instead of three 
halfpence a week from his best scholars: ho 
thought he should also gain credit by his new 
pupil’s progress. How vain are man’s imagin- 
ings! from the first intimation J received of the 
intended visits of my new tutor, I felt a most 
lively anticipation of much mischief and fun. 

Now, miss dear, don’t be full of your tricks, 
said pretty Peggy, who had the especial care 8f 
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my person. ‘Now, miss dear, stand easy— 
you won't; well then 1’ll tell you the news,— 
no, not a word! Oh, you’re easy now, are you!’ 
well then—to-morrow, Frank tells me, that 
Mister Benis come to teach you cyphering, 
and good reason has Frank to know, for he 
drove the carriage to Master Ben’s own house, 
and heard the mistress say all about it; and 
that was the reason you were left at home, 
*mavourneen,’ with your own Peggy, because 
the ladies wished to keep it secret like, until 
they’d tell you their ownselves. O, miss dear, 
easy—easy—till I tie your sash;—there now, 
—now you may run of, but stay one little 
minute—take kindly to the figures. I know 
you can’t abide them now, but | hear they 
are main useful; and take to it easy—as quiet 
as ye can: Master Ben has fine learning, and 
expects much credit for teaching the like of 
you. And why not?’ Poor Benjamin! he cer- 
tainly did stride to the manor, and iato the 
study, the next morning, and, in due time, I 
worked through—that is, I wrote out the 
questions and copied the sums, with surprising 
dexterity, in ‘numeratiop,’ ‘ addition of inte- 
gers,’ ‘ compound subtraction,’ and entered 
the ‘single rule of three direct,’ with much 
eclat. My book was shewn, divested of its 
blots by my kind master’s enduring knife, and 
even my cousin (the only arithmetician in the 
family) was compelled to acknowledge, that if 
Idid the sums myself [ was a very good girl 
indeed. That if destroyed iny reputation. I 
had too much honour to tell a story. 

What a passion to be sure the dominie got 
into next day, when ioformed of my disgrace; 
I cannot bear to see a long thin man in a pas- 
sion—to this very hour, there is nothing on 
earth like it—except a lombardy poplar in a 
storm. However, if poor Master Ben was tor- 
mented in the study by me, he was more tor- 
mented in the servant’s hall by pretty Peggy. 

Peggy was exactly a lively Irish coquet; 
such merry twinkling black eyes, such white 
teeth, which were often exposed by the loud 
and joyous laugh that extended her large but 
well formed mouth, and such a bounding, lis- 
som figure, always (no small merit in an Irish 
lassie) neatly, if not tastefully arrayed. She 
was an especial favourite with my dear grand- 
mother, who had been her patron from early 
childhood, and Peggy fully and highly valued 
herself on this account; then she could read 
and write in her own way; wore lace caps, with 
pink and blue bows, and as curls were inter- 
dicted, braided her raven locks with much care 
and attention. 

The smartest, prettiest girl, at wake or pat- 
tern, for ten miles round, was certainly Peggy 
O’ Dell; and many lovers had she, from Thomas 
Murphy of the hill (the richest,) who bad a 
cow, six pigs, and all requisites to make a wo 
man happy, according to bis own account, to 
wandering Will, (the poorest) who though not 
five and twenty, had been a jovial sailor, a 
brave soldier, acapital fiddler, a very excellent 
cobbler, a good practical surgeon (he had per- 
formed several very clever operations as a den- 
tist and bone setter, I assure you,) and at last 
settled as universal assistant in the manor house, 
cleaned the carriage and horses with Frank, 
waited at table with Dennis, helped Martha to 
carry home the milk, instructed Peter Kean 
how to train vines in the Portuguese fashion, 
(which foreign treatment had so ill an effect on 
our poor Irish vines, that, to Wandering Will’s 
eternal disgrace, they withered and died—a 
circumstance honest Peter never failed to re- 
mind him of, whenever he presumed to suggest 
any alteration in horticultural arrangements, ) 

“had the exclusive care of the household brew- 


ing, and was even detected in assisting old 
Margaret hunting the round meadow for eggs, 
which the obstinate lady fowl preferred hiding 
amongst brakes and bushes, to depositing in a 
proper manner in the hen house. Moreover, 
Will was ‘ the jewel” of ail the country during 
the hunting and shooting season, knew all the 
fox earths, and defied the simple cunning of 
hare and partridge—made love to all the pretty 
girls in the village; and, as he was handsome, 
notwithstanding the loss of one of his beautiful 
eyes, every body said that no one would refuse 
William, were he even as poor again as he was 
—an utter impossibility. The rumour spread, 
however, that his wandering affections were 
actually settled into a serious altachment for 
Peggy; but who Peggy was in love with, was 
another matter. She jested with every body, 
and laughed more at Master Ben than at any 
one else; she was always delighted when an op- 
portunity occurred of playing off droll tricks to 
his disadvantage; and some of her jokes were 
so practical, that the housekeeper frequently 
threatened Peggy to inform her mistress of her 
pranks. Master Ben was always the first to 
prevent this, and his constant remonstrance— 
| ** Mistress Betty, let the innocent creatur alone 
—she means no harm—she knows [ don’t mind 
her youthful funa—the creatur!” saved Peggy 
many a reproof. 

One morning [ had been more than ordina- 
rily inattentive, and my tutor perplexed—or as 
he termed it “ fairly bothered”—requested to 


him audience: he stammered and blundered in 


in life. 


tled.. What do you mean?” 


energies to pronounce the fatal sentence. 


your time of life: and to whom?? 

‘I was only eight and forty, Madam,’ he 
replied (drawing himself up,) ‘ my _last birth 
day, and, by your leave, I mean to marry Peg- 
gy O'Dell. 

‘Peggy! you marry Peggy!’—she found it 
impossible to maintain the sober demeanor ne- 
cessary when such declarations are made. 

‘ Mister Benjamen, Peggy is not twenty, gay 
and giddy as a young fawn; and, I should not 
like her to marry for four or five years. Now 
as you certainly cannot wait all that time, I 
think you ought to think of some one else. 

‘ Your pardon, Madam; she is my first, and 
shall be my last, love. And, I know,’ added 
the Ddminie, looking modestly on the carpet, 
‘ that she has a tenderness for me.’ 

‘What! Peggy a tenderness for you, poor 
child! quite impossible!’ said my grandmother, 
‘she never had the tenderness you mean for 
any living thing, I’ll answer for it:’ and the bell 
was rupg to summon Miss Peggy to the pre- 
sence. 

She entered—blushed, and simpered, at the 
first questions put to her: at last, my grandmo- 
ther deliberately asked her, if she had given 
Mr. Ben encouragement at any time-~and this 
she most solemnly denied. 

**Oh! you hard-hearted girl you; did you 
ever cease laughing from the time I came in, 
until I went out of the house? wer’nt you al- 
ways smiling at me, and playing your pranks, 
aod—” 

** Stop!” said Peggy, at once assuming a 
grave and serious manner. ‘Stop; may be I 











laughed too much—but I shall cry more, ifm 
(and she fell on her knees at my grandmother’s 
feet)—if you don’t forgive me mistress dear— 
almost the first, certainly the last time I shall 
ever offend you.” 

* Child, you have not angered me;” replied 
my grandmother, who saw her emotion with as- 
tonishment. 

“ Oh, yes; but I know best—I have—I have 
—I know I have; but 1’ll never do so more;— 
never—never!’’—and she burst into a flood of 
tears. Poor Master Ben stood aghast. 

“‘ Speak,” said my grandmother, almost be- 
wildered. ‘* Speak, and at once--what have 
you done?” 

** Oh! he overpersuaded me; and said ye’d 
never consint till it was done—and so we were 
married, last night, at Judy Ryan’s station. 

‘¢ Married!--to whom, in the name of won. 
der ?” 

“Oh, Willy--Wandering Willy; but he'll 
never wander more: he’ll be tame and steady, 
and to the last day of his life he’!! serve you and 
yours; and only forgive me, your poor Peggy, 
that ye saved from want, and that 1 will never 
do the like again—no, neyer!” The poor girl 
clasped her hands imploringly, but did not dare 
to look her mistress in the face. My grandmo- 
ther arose, and left the room; she was much 
offended, nor could it be denied that Peggy's 
conduct was highly improper. The child of 
her bounty, she had acted with duplicity, and 
married aman, whose unsteady habits promis- 


speak to my grandmother, when she granted | ed little for her comfort. 


Poor Master Ben! lovers’ sorrows furnish 


such a manner, that it was quite impossible to | abundant themes for jest and Jesters; but they 
ascertain what he wanted to speak about, at | are not the less serious on that account to those 
length, out it came—‘* He had saved a good | immediately concerned in /es affaires du ceur. 
penny o’ money,” and thought it time to settle When he heard the confession that she was tru- 
“ Settle, Mister Benjamin! why, | al- ly married, he looked at her earnestly for a few 
ways thought you were very comfortably set- | minutes, and then quitted the manor house, 


with a firm determination never to enter it 


‘To get married, Ma’am,’ rousing all his |agaim. Peggy and her husband were dismissed; 


but a good situation was soon procured for Will, 


‘ Married!’ repeated my grandmother, | 28 commander of a small vessel which traded 
‘married! you, Benjamin Rattin, married at | from Waterford to Bannow, with corn, coal, 


timber, ‘and sundries.’ Contrary to all ex- 
pectation, he made a kind and affectionate hus- 
band. 

Winter had nearly passed, and Peggy almost 
ceased to dread the storms which yearly strew 
so many wrecks along that fearful frowning 
coast; her little cabin was a neat cheerful dwei- 
ling in a sheltered nook, and often, during her 
husband’s absence, did she steal to look out up- 
on the ocean flood, 

“ With not a sound beside, except when flew 

Aloft the lap wing, or the grey curlew;” 

and gaze, and watch for his sail on the blue 
waters. On the occasion to which I refer, he 
had long been expected home, and many of the 
rich farmers who used coal instead of turf, went 
down to the pier to inquire if the ‘* Pretty Peg- 
gy,” so Will called his boat, had come in.-— 
‘The wind was contrary, but as the weather 
was fair, no one thought of danger. Soon the 
little bark hove in sight, and soon was Peggy 
at the pier, watching for his figure on deck, or 
for the waving hat or handkerchief, the belov- 
ed token of recognition: but no such token ap- 
peared ; the dreadful tale was soon told. Peg- 
gy, about to become a mother, was already a 
widow. 

Will had fallen overboard, in endeavouring 
to secure a rope, which had slipped from the 
side of his vessel; the night was dark, and one 
deep, heavy splash, knelled the departure of 
poor Wandering Willy. 

Peggy, forlorn and desolate, suffered the bit- 
ter pains of child-birth; and in a few hours ex- 
pired—her heart was indeed. broken. 
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About five years after this melancholy event, 
I was rambling amongst the tombs and ruins 
of the venerable church of Bannow; every 
stone of that old pile, is hallowed to my remem- 
brance; its bleak situation, the barren sand- 
hills that surround it, and 

“The measured chime, the thundering burst,” 
of the boundless ocean, always rendered it, in 
my earliest hours, a place of grand and over- 
powering interest. Even now— 


**T miss the voice of waves—the first 
That awoke my childhood’s glee;” 


and often think of the rocks, and towers, and 
blue sea, that first led my thoughts ** from na- 
ture up to nature’s God!” 

I looked through the high arched window in- 
to the churchyard, and observed an elderly man 
kneeling on one knee, employed in pulling up 
the docks and nettles which overshadowed an 
humble grave under the south wall. A pale, | 
delicate, little girl, quietly and silently watch- | 
ed all he did; when no offensive weed remained | 
carefully scattered over it a large nosegay of | 
fresh flowers, and, instructed by the aged man 
knelt op the mound, and lisped a simple prayer 
to the memory of her mother. 

It was, indeed, my old friend ‘ Master Ben;’ 
the pale child he had long called his—it was 
the orphan daughter of William and Peggy. 
His was not the love of worldlings; despite of 
of his outward man, it pleased God to give him 
the heart to be the father to the fatherless. 
The girl is now, indeed, the blessing of his old 
age; and as he has long since given up bis | 
school, he finds much amusement in instructing 
his adopted child, who, I understand has alrea- 
dy made great progress in his favourite science 
of numbers. 








The following description of the York Mia- 
ister, and its almost total destruction by fire 
on the 2nd of Febuary, is interesting. 

‘This stupendous pile, the magnificent re- 
mains of past ages, and one of the most splendid 
architectural structures in Europe, in now lit- 
tle better than a heap of ruins. It was acci- 
dentally discovered to be on fire about seven 
in the morning, by a chorister who was passing 
the spacious yard; and on bis giving the alarm, 
the massive doors were thrown open, and the 
whole cathedral was seen filled with smoke. In 
the south side of the choir, is a low range of 
rooms formerly used as oratories but now 
occupied as vestries. In one of these the fire 
had originated, and as the opening of the doors 
admitted a strong current of air, the flames 
were communicated to the richly carved case 
of the organ, and before the engines had arriv- 
ed, this invaluable portion of the cathedral was 
entirely destroyed, and its vaulted roof envel- 
oped in flames. However, by the prompt and 
indefatigable exertions of the populace, the 
engines were successfully brought to bear upon 
the devastating element, and by nine o’clock 
its progress was arrested. At one time the 
flames burst through the roof near the dome, 
and were to be seen rearing their awful crest 
high above the noble edifice, and threatening 
it with complete destruction. 

The numerous assen.blage who had gained 
admittance to the yard, gazed upon the scene 
with an intensity of interest that is impossible 
to describe; and the multitude of spectators in 
the streets unable to take an active part, con- 
tinually cheered those whose exertions had 
nearly exhausted them. The West and East 
windows were objects of marked attention. 
The latter exceeds in dimensions any Gothic 
window in the world; and for beauty, originality 





of design, and excellence of colouring, stands 


equally unrivalled. A strong glare of light 
was continually falling upon its richly stained 
glass,* and revealed its transparent beauties in 
more than their wonted attraction. 

The Screen, of which you have often beard, 
as being elaborate tabernacle workmanship, 
decorated with pediments,niches, pinnacles and 
canopies, and containing the mutilated statues 
of, I believe, fifteen of the English monarchs, 
was happily preserved. But the organ so cel- 
ebrated in the annals of music, being surpass- 
ed in compass and richness of tone, only by 
one in Harlem, but superior even to that in 
architectural beauty and mechanical contri- 
vance, was entirely consumed. The famous 
pastoral staff, gorgeous massive candlebras, the 
Verger’s insignia Sub-sacrist’s silver chain 


munion plate were also destroyed. The cele- 
brated chair, so valuable from its having been 
the throne of several of their Saxon Majesties, 
which stood within the pale of the altar, was at 
one time ignited, and those parts which escaped 
the fire, decayed as they were by age, fell to 
pieces beneath the pressure of the crowd or 
the ruthless grasp of the firemen. The damage 
occasioned to the edifice is estimated at 70,000/ 
or 80,000/; aud should it prove that the antique 
horn} has been burnt, the greater part of the 
landed revenues will be entirely lost to the 
Minister. 

You will doubtless remember that this is the 
third instance on record ofthe York Cathedral 
having been burnt. So far back as 1069, when 
the Norman garrison was attacked by the 
Danes and Northumbrians, the cathedral, with 
a portion of the town, was reduced to ashes. It 
was however rebuilt, by a rich Norman named 
Thomas, aod in 1127 again fella prey to the 
flames, with the Abbey of St. Mary and thirty- 
nine parish churches. At the end of 150 years 
it was again rebuilt, and the different periods 
when it was raised can easily be traced, from 
the alterations in the style of architecture. 

The length of the building form east to west, 
was 527 1-2, its breath at the East end 105 feet 
and at the West 109. The height of the 
principal tower was 213 feet, of the two West 
ern towers 196, of the body of the edifice 99. 
The first information we have of the city being 
an ecclesiasticle establishment is, as far back 
as 314; and the first bishop, invested by Pope 
Honorius, was Paulinus, who figures, in his- 
tory as having converted the Queen of Edwin, 
Kinz of Northumbria, to Christianity. In 1514 
the butchers’ son arose to the metropolitan 
dignity, and was installed as archbishop of 
York. 





* This window was executed about 1405, at 
the sole expense of the dean and chapter, and 
the glass was stained by one John Thornton 
who undertook to finish it in three years, at 
four shillings per week. 

} There is antique horn, at least so it is gen- 
erally termed, though it is believed to have 
been manufactured from an elephant’s tooth. 
By the possession of this curiosity, the Cathe- 
dral holds tracts of lands of immense value. 
which granted to the ministry by Ulphas the 
Saxon prince of Deira. 

THE TEETH.—The teeth rank high among 
those parts of the animal hody, which appear 
almost as if they were severally the fruits of 
distinct miraculous agencies—so difficult is it 
to suppose a few simple laws of life capable of 
producing the variety of form so beautifully 
adapted to the purposes which they exhibit. 
They constitute an ordinary set of chissels and 
wedges, so arranged as to be most efficient for 





cutting and tearing the food; and their exterior 
enamel is so hard, that in early states of secie- 
ty the teeth of animal served in many cases 
where steel is now used. It seems, however, 
as if the laws of life, astonishing as they are; 
had still been inadequate to cause teeth, with 
their hard enamel, to grow as the softer bones 
grow; and hence has arisen a provision more 
extraordinary still. A set of small teeth ap- 
pear soon after birth, and serve the child until 
six or seven years of age: these then falling 
out, are replaced by larger ones, which last for 


| life and the number is completed only when the 
|man or woman is ful grown, by four more 
| teeth, called wisdom teeth, because they come 
|so late, which rise to fill up completely the 
| the then spacious jaw.—ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS 
land keys, together with the whole of the com- | oF PHysic. 














[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1829. 


Eveninc Dress.—A dress of white Greek 
velvet, or satin, painted en colonnes of flowers, 
in Various colours: at the border of the skirt 
are ornaments of large leaves, of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, bound vith yellow satin, 
and between every leaf is a rosette puff of 
white crape; these leaves, the points of which 
depend downwards, are headed by a yellow 
satin rouleau, over .which are scrolls of the 
same article which composes the dress, and 
these are also embellished by white crape puffs. 
The body is plain, fitting close to the shape, 
and the long, figured blond sleeves worn with 
it are of immense width; are confined at the 
wrists by broad bracelets of gold, fastened by 
a cameo head, and the sleeves terminated next 
the hand bya narrow double ruffle of blond. 
Round the tucker part of the corsage is a 
notched ornament, the same as the dress, each 
notch bound at the edge with yellow and pur- 
ple satin, allernately: this issurmounted by a 
very full, and broad, triple falling tucker of 
blond. The head dress is a white Greek 
turban, ornamented with gold, and two white 
fancy feathers, representing the tails of the 
birds of paradise. The ear pendants and 
necklance are of opal; the latter clasped in 
front with with an elegant souvenir of blue 
enamel, surrounded by pearls. 

Bari Dress.—A dress of white crape, with 
a very broad hem round the border, on which 
is embroidered an oriental pattern, finished 
by Spanish points, in festoons, green and gold: 
these, which are reversed, are ornamented at 
every fifth point by a chaplet, delicately em- 
broidered in gold. The body is made a Ja 
Roxalana, and confined round the waist by a 
plain green satin belt; it is cut very low off 
the shoulders, and the tucker part is surround- 
ded by small gold beads, in antique festoons, 
enriched by dreps formed ofsmall pearls. The 
sleeves are short and very full, with mancher- 
ons, consisting of two frills of blond. The hair 
is arranged in full curls on each side of the face 
and spread out rather wide: on the summit of 
the head are braids wound round and round- 
till they form a corbeille; and each side is or- 
namented by a branch of heath, with scarlet 
blossoms. A bandeau of jewels crosses the 








upper part of the forehead, with three drops of 
pearls in the centre. 
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HISTORY OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 

** The Nightingale inhabits Europe from Ita- 
ly and Spain, as far as Sweden. It is also found 
in Siberia, part of Asia, and on the coast of 
Barbary. Weare also informed that it has 
been seen in China and Japan. In their mi- 
gration, they set out and return with the com- 
mon warblers, fig-eaters, and other insectivo- 
rous birds. So powerful is the instinct of mi: 
gration in this bird, that those which are retain- 
ed in captivity are observed to be particularly 
agitated, especially during the night, at the u- 
sual periods when the Species migrate. The 
nightingale changes places not only to avoid 
the cold, but also to seek out the countries 
in which it can procure a suitable aliment.— 
Naturally timid and solitary, it migrates, arri- 
ves, and departsalone. It appears in England 
in the middle of April, or, at farthest,in the 
beginning of May; in France, a little sooner. 


border cultivated lands and gardens, where it 
finds a more abundant nutriment; but as soon 
as the forests begin to be covered with verdure, 
it retires into the woods and thickets, where it 
delights in the foliage. The shelter of a hill- 
side, the neighbourhood of some’purling stream, 
the proximity of an echo, are the haunts which 
it usually prefers. The male has always two 
or three trees, on which it delights to sing; and 
seldom will it give any where else to its yoice 
all the compass of which it.is capable. The 
one it most particularly prefers is that which is 
nearest to the nest, on which it ever keeps a 
watchful eye. Onee mated, it will never suf- 
fer any of its own species to approach the tree 
which it has chosen, the extent of which de- 
pends on the greater or less abundance of nu- 
triment which it affords for the subsistence of 
the family. We find that where food is abun- 
dant, the distance between the nests is consi- 
derably less. Jealousy, however, has some- 
thing to do with the extent of their mutual dis- 
tance, for the males fight outrageously for the 
choice of a companiun. These combats are 
frequently reiterated at the period of the arri- 
vals of the nightingales. It is said that the fe- 
males are much less numerous in this species; 
but this opinion may arise from the males mi- 
grating sooner than the females, whereby more 
of them are canght at such periods. 

“ They commence the construction of their 
nests about the beginning of May. Coarse 
weeds and dried oak leaves are employed in 
great qnantities without. Horse hair, li(tle 
roots, and cows’ hair, furnish the inside. The 
whole is bound together, but in so fragile a 
manner, that as soon as the nest is displaced, 
the whole edifice crumbles to pieces. It is 
usually constructed near the ground, io brush- 
wood, at the foot of a hedge, Xc. or on the low- 
est branches of some tufted shrub. The eggs 
are four or five in number, and of a greenish 
brown. It is said that the male does not take 
part in the incubation, which would be an ex- 
ception to the established order among insecti- 
yorous birds, all of which relieve their females 
in this care towards the middle of the day.— 
Such a supposed exception, however, demands, 
before it can be admitted, the best authentica- 
ted observations confirmatory of its existence. 

“Jt is also reported, that the female quits 
the nest but once in four and twenty hours, to 
take food: this would be a long time for a bird 
to fast that feeds on insects; but the truth is, 
that the male supplies her with food in the 
course of the Jay. As soon as the young have 
broken the shell, both parents take equal care 
of them, but they do not disgorge the food for 
them, like canaries. In this point, they donot 
’ differ from the other insectivorous birds; for, 





It remains at first, among the hedges which | 


like them, they have no crop. They fill their 
beak, as far as the zosophagus, with small 
worms, naked caterpillars, ants’ eggs, and those 
of other insects, which they distribute equally 
to the young. When the food is abundant near 
the nest, they content themselves with carrying 
it at the end of their beak as they do when 
they bring up their young in aviaries. The 
little ones have the body covered with feathers 
in less than fifteen days, and quit the nest be- 
fore they are able to fly. Then they are ob- 
served to follow their parents, jumping from 
branch to branch. As soonas they can flutter, 
the male takes care of the rest of their educa- 
tion, while the female is occupied in Gonstruct- 
ing a new nest for the second brood. She has 
generally two in the year, seldom three, at least 
in our part of the world, except the first has 
been destroyed, which often occurs after the 
placing of the nest. 

‘ After the birth of the first brood, the night- 
| ingale ceases to sing, and is seldom heard dur- 
| ing the second hatching, however it may take 
| place. But itoften utters a piercing cry, es- 

pecially in the evening, which is heard at a 
great distance, and a kind of low, hoarse croak- 
ing, which the father and mother repeat inces- 
santly, whenever the nest is approached — 
These are cries of inquietude and alarm, which 
far from proving a security, serve only to re- 
veal the place of concealment, and expose the 
young to danger; still, at this signal, the young 
family remains motionless, squats down on the 
branches, or conceals itself in the bushes, and 
especially preserves a most profound silence. 

«* Towards the end of .August, or even soon- 
er, if their habitual nourishment grow’'rare in 
the woods, they quit them, both young and old, 
to approach green hedges, lands newly plough- 
ed, and gardens, where it is more abundant, 
and they then unite to it, tender berries and 
fruits. Their flesh then grows fat and delicate 
and is esteemed in some places, especially at 
Gascony in Franee, But neither there nor 
elsewhere are they fattened for table, as some 
naturalists have asserted. 

*‘ The Nightingale has of all other birds, a 
voice of the greatest harmony, variety, and 
compass. Even the mocking thrush, which 
some have set far above it, has been universal- 
ly pronounced by all who have heard both 
birds, to be much inferior, to hold at least but 
the second rank among the feathered songsters. 
The nightingale unites the talents of all the 
singing birds, and succeeds in every style: six= 
teen different burdens may be reckoned in its 
song, well determined by the first and last notes. 
It can sustain the song uninterrupted during 
seventy seconds; and the sphere which its vice 
can fillis at least a mile in diameter. Song is 
so peculiarly the attribute of this species, that 
even the female possesses it—less strong and 
varied, it is true, than that of the male, but as 
to the rest entirely resembling it; even in its 
dreaming sleep the nightingale warbles. What 
peculiarly constitutes the charm of this bird is, 
that it never repeats itself, like other birds; it 
creates at each burden or passage, and even if 
it ever resume the same, it is always with new 
accent and added embellishments. In calm- 
weather, in the fine nights of spring, when its 
voice is heard alone, undisturbed by any other 
sound, nothing can be more ravishing and de- 
lighiful; then it developes in their utmost plen- 
titude, all the resources of its incomparable or- 
gan; but from the setting in of the summer sol- 
stice, it grows more sparing of its song, it is sel- 
dom heard, aad when it is, there is neither ani- 
mation por constancy in its tones. Ina few 
days, at this time, the song altogether ceases, 








and we hear nothing but hoarse cries and a 





croaking sound, in which we would in vain 
endeavour to recognize the melodious Philo- 
mela. 

We cannot dismiss the portion published of 
this very attractive little work, possessing as it 
does, great literary merit, without awarding it 
our meed of praise; and we shrewdly suspect, 
that at no very distant period, we shall see it ob- 
tain universal and permanent popularity. 


AccOoUNT OF THE ISLAND oF JOANNAH. 

Joannah, one of the Cormora Islands, is sit- 
uated in latitude 12° 5’ south, longitude 45 46 
east. We cast anchor in the roads there on the 
4th of June, and bad soon the pleasure of sce- 
ing at least twenty canoes making off for us: 
they were natives, who by their kindness as 
well as language, proved that they in some de- 
gree merited their proudest title—* Brother 
Englishmen.” The canoes excited a good deal 
of interest, being each merely the trunk of a 
tree hollowed out, and kept upright in the wa- 
ter by asort of cross bar, which projects three 
or four feet on the side of the boat, and touches 
the water, thereby keeping the frail machine 
in equilibrio, while it is propelled by oars or 
paddles of a long narrow shape, resetnbling 
egg spoons. The dress of the rowers is very 
scanty, while that of the chiefs is of all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, and every fashion which 
has been introduced since the days of Eliza- 
beth. English clothes bave ever been esteem- 
ed a rarity, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
the left off coat of a British soldier or sailor 
upon the back of a right honourable! Their 
titles are purely English, and have been be- 
stowed by such gentlemen as whim or good na- 
ture prompted:—It was really amusing to see 
the Prince of Wales, my Lord Random, Lord 
Rodney, and Rear Admiral Blanket selling 
fruit, or bartering it for old shoes, coloured cot- 
ton handkerchiefs, needles, pins, or penkniyes; 
in short, deigning even to'solicit the washing 
of dirty linen! The island, as it appeared from 
the ship, was beautiful in the extreme, and Dr. 
G and myself were in consequence deter- 
mined to view a little ofthe interior. In the 
morning, therefore, we set out, attended by our 
respective guides, each with a ‘ Nock’ in hand, 
hoping te do much execution. Before ten 
o’clock we killed several guinea fowls, ring- 
doves, parrots, and magpies; and as the sun be- 
came powerful, we retired to the beach, with 
the intention of proceeding to town under the 
friendly shade of an umbrella. Little were we 
aware of the honour that awaited us! we had the 
felicity of being introduced to majesty itself! 
While ranging about from house to house, Rear 
Admiral Blanket came up to us, “ joy sparkling 
in hiscountenance,”’ and said that he was com- 
missioned by the king to solicit the honour of a 
visit! Our own comfort required a change of 
dress; but this we were (old should be overlook- 
ed, as the king would value the visit more if 
made at the time he required it; to the palace, 
therefore, we proceeded, and were soon admit- 
ted into the audience chamber, to which we as- 
cended by a long narrow and dark staircase; 
the apartment might be twenty feet in length, 
by about fifteen in breadth, with the throne at 
the furthest end elevated about four or five 
feet, and with seats opposite to and on each 
side of it, covered with crimson silk. We wait. 
ed at least a quarter of an hour before the king 
arrived; but our impatience was rendered toler- 
able by the fanning which we received from 
hand punkahs, dexterously used even by the 
lords in waiting, and above all by the antic ges- 
tures of one or two women, who appeared ta 
steal a sight of us from a sort of half enclosed 
verandah raised immediately behind the throne. 
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They crept out on all fours; appeared timid, yet 
curious, anxioug@o see, and yet afraid of being 
seen. The king himself at last appeared: a 


man of forty or forty-five, rather inclining to | 


eorpulency, very black, and with very dim 
weak eyes; his countenance is far from beauti- 
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but excellent fowls, one dollar: while fruit can 
be bought for the merest trifle. Two of the 
Chiefs have visited Calcutta,’and seem to re- 
tain’a grateful recollection of their visit, and 


| of the kindness shown them by our illustrious 
| governor. There is little or no trade carried 


ful, yet there is an expression in it which indi- | on at Joannah, their farthest trips by sea being 


cates much mildness and benevolence. 
majesty received us most graciously, and said 
in broken English, and also through the me- 
dium of his interpreter, that he was glad to see 
any of our nation at Joannab. He inquired 


of the love he bore him, we had an entertain- 


eggs, tea, milk, cocoa nut water, tamarinds, 


and many more good things, of all of which we | 


were hospitably urged to partake, the king him- 


self saying, ‘ My house is yours, all I have is | 


yours! Ask what you want, you sball have 
them!’ The good man complained of sickness, 
£ } 


which the doctor promised to remove by a! 
the | 
the | 
me | 


draught, which was afterwards sent from 
ship. The king’s son too was also sick, so 
doctor proceeded to his residence, leaving 
with the sable monarch and his attendants: my 


It appeared to be the etiquette that the mean- 
est person should have access to the room where 


the king sat, but those nobles who were admit- | 


ted to a nearer approach, seemed duly to ap- 
preciate the honour, and in kneeling attitude, 
received the commands of the sovereign. 
the anti-chamber of the king, English muskets 
were displayed, and on his social board, En- 
glish china, and even English plate appeared. 
A book is kept, in which many acts of kiod- 
ness and humanity, extended to those who had 
been shipwrecked or cast away on the island, 
are faithfully recorded, and none more so than 
one furnished by the captain of the Admiral 
Gambier. 


took care to display) hung over his shoulders, 
and on his head he wore a rude sort of corone 
ornamented with emerald and topaz; on his 
he wore sandals, and by his side hung 
tulwar, the hilt of which was adorne 
Jar ornaments as thecrown. The 
to value coloured handkercli 
ladies esteemed sweet smell 
which articles were presentg 
are no adders on the island; 
most delicious fruits, whic 
ly. The land is very bigt 
above another, like sea 
gallery, while the vales 
thing to please the tas 
The town is a miser 
(with the exception g 
built of stone) comp 
terials’ as our In 
too, but I rather t 
boasted of. The 
tans, and go jg 
allowed man 
lous of them 
teeth yellg 
nails of y 
idea of 
to then 
seein t 
ces upg 
spouti 
his vig 
piag, 
bour 


| long stool. 


In | 


{ 
| 
His | only to Madagascar and Mohilla, from which | 


latter place they procure some cloth and rice 
in exchange for molasses. Next to the bles- 
sings of religion, perhaps no greater blessing | 


| could be conferred upon this people than small | 
particularly after King ‘ George!’ and as a proof | 


resents of powder and shot, implements of | 


| husbandry, and above all, a proper press for | 
d t 


ment, which consisted of oranges, sweet limes, | squeezing the sugar cave, which grows here in | 


great plenty. 

A friend who has lately been at Madras has | 
described to usa most singular exhibition he 
witnessed there, of which we are astonished | 
our Madras contemporaries have made no men- | 
tion. A Brahmin of very high caste has ac- | 
quired, by some meaus which had hitherto eva- | 
ded the acutest perceptions of the scientific 
gentlemen of Madras, the power of poising bim- 


| self in the air in a most extraordinary manner. 
faithful—-shooting guide, ‘“ Cid Abdallah,” | 
standing behind me with my favourite * Nock.’ | 


The only apparatus seen is:a piece of plank, 
which with four pegs be forms into a kind of 
Upon this, ma little brass saucer 
or socket, he places, in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, a hollow bamboo, over which he puts a 
ktnd of crutch like that of a walking crutch, 
covering that with a piece of common hide; 
these materials he carries with bir in a little 


| bag, which is shown to those who come to see 


him exhibit, which he does in some gentleman’s 


| house as a favor and not for any remuneration. 


The servants of the house hold a blanket before 
him, and when it is withdrawn he is discovered 


| poised in the air about four feet from the greund, 


in a sitting attitude, the outer edge of one hand 


| merely touching the crutch, the fingers of that 
His majesty was clothed in a light | , 
body dress of sills; a loose robe of crimson satin, | 
bordered with gold lace (which his attendants | 


hand deliberately gg 
band an 
this 
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———. He was at once recognised by his 
own dear wife, he infarmed her then busband of 
his situation, but left it entirely to her choice, 
to goorstay. The flame of early love rekin- 


dled; she consented again to be his; bid fare- 
well to her second husband, and both are con- 
tented and happy, now living in our town. We 
wish them long life, happiness and prosperity. 


The Boston Courier offers a reward of one 
hundred dollars for the detection of the person 
who sent to that office a false notice of a mar- 
riag@; and intimates that adose of the cowskia 
is in preparation for him. It seems to bea 
matter of doubt in Boston, whether an action 
could te sustained in the case alluded to. 


The Boston Palladium says, a letter from Al- 
exandria, in Egypt, states that if American 
cottons continue to be afforded in the French 
market, at so low a rate, not a single bale may 
be expected there on account of the govern- 
ment this year--the whole will go to Trieste and 
England. The production of cotton in Egypt 
is rapidly diminishing. 


The Western Carolinian states that the jail 
of Rowan county, North Carolina, is at this 


| time, and has been forsome weeks, without a 


Prisoner; and that not a single writ was returo- 
wm of the (Rowan 
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pro and con on the subject, indeed no salary 


EACH VOLUME EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 
ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 20, 1829. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


Tue ALcAzar, or CASTLE oF SEGovIA, was 
built by the Moors, when they were lords of | 
Spain, and it was long the residence of their 
kings. The situation is uncommonly beautiful. 
It was used for a long time under the Bourbon 
kings of Spain, as a prison for the crews of the 
Barbary Corsairs, captured by the Spaniards. 
But about fifty years since, in consequence of 
a treaty with the emperor of Morocco, they 
were released. It is in a good state of preser- 
vation, and a Military School, where one hun- 
dred Spaniards were instructed in the war, was 
established in it by Charles III. 

The city of Segovia is situated on two hills, 
and fiils the valiey between. The most inte- 
resting object is the aqueduct, which is still 
perfect, and is considered as the most astonish- 
ing, and best preserved of the splendid and | 
magnificent works of the Romans. It was 
built under Trajan. Jt begins on a Jevel with 
the rivulet it receives, and is at first supported 
by a single line of arches, not quite three feet 
high. It runs by a gentle descent to the sum- 
mit of a bill on the other side of the city, and 
appears of course more elevated, in proportion 
as the ground over which it is extended de- 
clines. It has two branches, which form an ob- 
tuse angle, relatively to the city, and at this 
angle, it really becomes awful. Two yows 


ar = 


the Noble Lord observe, that the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill wiJl be worth one 
hundred thousand bayonets to the Britich 
Empire. But the datile is now, morally 
speaking, ended; nor shall we grudge a share 
of its fruits to the discomfited enemies of that 
cause which profits by the victory. 

The debate on the second reading of the 
Catholic Relief Bill is once more adjourned, 
and, singular enough, to one o’clock this day; 
so that by the time our readers have gone 
through our report of last night’s discussion, 
the House of Lords will be busied in debating. 
They must either close in time to divide before 
the commencement of Sunday, or adjourn 


can pay for it—we just give our readers a 
condensed view of the matter. 

The debates of the two last evenings in the 
House of Lords require but little comment. 
The Duke of Wellington proved clearly, that 
the catholics had in their hands, and in their 
contemplation to employ it, the engine of a 
worse than civil war against the Government 
—a civil war, complete in all its parts, against 
the State, while the plan of operations would 
be one to which neither military force nor 
legal coercion could be applicable. This war 
we conceive to be one in which neither rents 
nor tithes would be paid by the Catholic pea- 
sants,—no contracts performed,—no excisea- | again to Monday; but we suppose ten or 
ble articles consumed,— no juries found to give | eleven hours’ additional debating must pretty 
redress for wrongs; and yet no display of | well exhaust their lordships. The discussion 
tumultuous assemblages, no outrages commit- | was opened last night by the Archbishop of 
ted, no resistance to troops or magistrates;— | York, who opposed the measure in moderate 
one in which the mooring-chains which bound | language, because the Securities ‘did not 
the people to the State would be silently slip- | appear to him at all sufficient to protect the 
ped, and the law would have no subjects to act | Protestant Church, for he admitted that the 
upon but a mass of inert matter, without sym- | measure would be attended with no danger to 
pathy, or life, or convertible resources—that | the Church of England. But, with reference 
is, any such as could be laid hold of by the | to the Established Church of Ireland there was 
Government. The hope therefore, of the mo- nothing to prevent that conflict between the 
nopolizing faction was groundless: there would | Church established by law and the Roman 
be no ciyil war, of the kind they contemplated | Catholic Church supported by numbers, which 
—none that would furnish them with an oppor- | there was too much reason to fear would follow 
tunity of shedding blood, and overpowering the | this system of yielding to the utmost the claims 
Catholic people. But if that blessing should | of the Catholics of Ireland.—(Hear, hear, 
by some permission of Providence, be attaina- hear.)’—This is a valuable admission. His 
ble,——the blessing of a remedy for the evils of | Grace considers the people to exist for the 
freland by means of civil war,—let us bear what | sake of the Church, and not the Church for 
the Duke of Wellington, a tolerable judge of | the sake of the people, and that it isa very suffi- 
such things, says of the advantages to be | cient motive for retaining the people of Ireland 
derived from it. Why, with the feeling of a | in their state of wretchedness and misery, that 
humane and honest man, and with the know- | this is required for the security of the Protest- 
ledge of an experienced soldier, be declares | ant Church! The Bishop of Durham gave a 
that he would * sacrifice his life’ (and he is one | decided opposition to the measure. The ques- 
who would do it as promptly as he spoke it)——| tion was with him altogether one of religion. 

wet he would sacrifice his life ‘to avert one | Johnson, alluding to the controversy between 
ntry to which | Salmasius and Milton, on the subject of the 
atisfy the | death of Charles the First, which had in their 
s no | hands become a war of words, observes, ‘no 
man forgets his original trade; the rights of 
ations and of Kings sink into questions of 

pmar, if grammarians discuss them.’ In 

me manner it may be observed of the 

erend Fathers in God, that they 

poy knack of converting every 

ion. The Bishop of Durham 

s their Lordships a lecture on 

and the danger of connect- 

th idolators, somewhat in 

everend Edward Irving. 
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Liverpool to the 17th inclusive. The Catholic 
Relief Bill PASSED THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS, by a majority of one hundred and four 
votes, has received the Royal assent, and goes 


into operation on the 23d of April. This im- 
portant measure admits Roman Catholic Peers 
to the House ef Lords, and Catholic members 
to the House of Commons; thus allowing the 
Catholics to be represented, and taking off 
their disfranchisement. 

The Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Lords De Clifford, Arandel, Dormer, 
Stafford and Petre, Catholics, take their seats 
in the House. 

We have only time to congratulate the Bri- 
tish people on this important reform, which 
tranquilizes Ireland, by placing the Catholics 
on a footing with the people of England, and | 
restoring them to their rights as men and sub- 
jects, 

A BACHELOR'S JOYS. 

Tn the cathedral city where | visited a friend 

some years since, there were forty five single 


women, from sixteen to fifty, and only three | 


marriageable men. Let any one imagine the 
delight of receiving the most flattering atten- 
tions from fifleen women at once, some of 


them extremely pretty and agreeable; or, 1 | 


should rather say, from forty five, since the 
three bachelors, polically avoiding all appear- 
ance of preference, were courted equally by 
nearly the whole phalanx of the sisterhood. 


One of the enviable men, being only just of | 


age, was indeed too young to excite hopes in 
the more elderly ladies, but another more for- 
tunate, ifhe knew his happiness, ‘ sua st bona 
noril,’ was exposed to the attacks, more or less 
open, of every unmarried woman. Alas! he 


sational powers do not secure him invitations 
to dinners, when stiffness of limb and a growing 
formality have obliged him to retreat from 
quadrilles. The rich, we know, thrive every 
where and at all seasons, safe from neglect, 
and secure from ridicule. 

I speak of those less strongly fortified against 
the effect of time; those who, scarcely consi- 
dered good speculations inftheir best days, are 
now utterly insignificant, concealed and jostled 
by a crowd of younger aspirants; overlooked 
by mamas except when needed to execute some 
troublesome commission; and without a chance 
of receiving a single word or glance from their 
daughters, unmarked by that provoking ease 
and compassionate familiarity, which tell them, 
better than words, that.their day of influence 
has closed for ever. Let such unhappy men 
fly from the scenes of former pleasure and 
power, of former flirtatation and gaiety, to the 
quieter and surer triumphs of a country-town,. 
Here crowds of young women, as certainly de- 
voted to celibacy as the inmates of a nunnery, 
accustomed from necessity to make beaux out 
of the most unprecedented materials, and con- 
coct flirtations in the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances, will welcome him with open arms, 
under-rate his age, over-rate his merits, doubt 
if his hair is gray, deny that he wears false 
| teeth, accept his proffered arm with an air of 
triumph, and even hint a wonder that he has | 
given up dancing. To their innocent cheeks | 
his glance will have the long lost power of 
calling up a blush; eyes as bright as those | 
which beamed upon his youth will sparkle at | 
his approach; and tender hearts, excluded by | 
fate from palpitations for a more suitable object, 
must perforce beat quicker at his address. 
Here let him revel in the enjoyment of un- 














was insensible to his privileges; a steady man 
of fifty five, a dignitary of the church, devoted 
to study and shy in his habits, he seemed to 
shrink from the kind attentions he received, 
and to wish for a less favoured, a less glorious 
state ofexistence, His desires seemed limited 
to reading the Fathers, writing sermons, and 
doing his duty as a diviue; and he appeared of 
opinion that no helpmate was required to fulfil 
them. But still the indefatigable phalanx of 
forty five, with three or four widows as aux- 
iliaries, continued their attacks; and bis age, 
as I before observed, was fatally encouraging 
to the hopes of each. 

The youngest looked in their glasses and 
remembered the power of youth, and beauty; 
the middle-aged calculated on the good sense 
and propriety of character of their object, and 
were ‘sure be would never marry a girl;’ dod 
the most elderly exaggerated his gravity, 
thought of his shovel hat, and seemed to sup- 
pose that every woman under fifty must be too 
giddy for its wearer. Meanwhile what a life 
he led!—his opinions law, his wishes gospel, the 
cathedral crowded when he preached; churches 
attended, schools visited, waltzing calumnia- 
ted, novels concealed, shoulders covered, pet- 
ticoats lengthened—all to gain his approving 
eye. The fact is, his sphere of useful influence 
was much enlarged by his single state; as a 
married man, he could only have reformed his 
wife; as a bachelor, he exercised undisputed 
power over every spinster in his neighborhood. 
He was, indeed, unconscious of, or ungratified 
by the deference and incense he received; but 
the generality of men are less insensible, and 
balf the homage he so carefully rejected would 
have been sufficient to intoxicate with delight 
and self-complacency the greater part of his 
fraternity. What object in nature is more 
pitiable than a London old bachelor of mode- 


rate fortune and moderate parts, whose conver- 


bounded influence, preserve it by careful man- 
} agement to the latest possible moment, and at 
| length gradually slide from the agreeable old 
} beau into the interesting invalid, and secure 
| for his days of gout, infirmity, and sickness, a | 
host of attentive nurses, of that amiable sex 

which delights and excels in offices of pity and | 
kindness; who will read him news, recount | 
him gossip, play back-gammon or cribbage, | 
knit him comfortables, make him jellies, and 
repay, by affectionate solicitude and unselfish 
attentions, the unmeaning, heartless, worthless 
admiration which he bestowed upon them in his | 
better days.—NEW MONTH. v; 
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Virtue is certainly the most noble and se- | 
cure possession a mancan have. Beauty is | 
worn out by time, or impaired by sickness— 
riches lead youth rather to destruction than 
welfare, and without prudence are soon lav- | 
ished away. While virtue is alone, the only | 
good that is ever durable, always remains with 
the person that has once entertained her. She 
is preferable both to wealth and noble extrac- 
tion. 


Although we are fully aware the law will 
not redress the grievance, yet we consider it 
really tantalizing to have a list of such articles 
placed before us, at such a rate that evena 
publisher if he received payment from one half 
his patrons might be able to participate in.— 
Green apples are a luxury ‘not to be had for 
love or money,’ as the saying is—butter may 
be had by those who have 37 1-2 cents to pay 
for it—and one of our vegetable merchants had 
the conscience to ask 10 cents fora quarter of 
a peck of potatoes yesterday—whilst he who 
unfortunately ran out of fuel during the cold 








the tune of 17 dollars per cord—instead of 40 
or 50 cents—and this is what may be termed a 
grievance to a poor Printer who has to chase 
a five-penny-bit into a corner of his pocket 
before he can fairly catch it—yet here is the 
list for May 7, 1829, and our readers may 
judge if it is fair to circulate such things 
amongst us— 

Centreville (Ind.) Markelt.—Apples; green, 
perbushel, 50 cts.: dried, 1 dollar.—Beef; per 
cwt. 2 to 2,50.—Butter; per pound, 6 cents.— 
Corn, bushel, 18; Meal, 20 cents.—Chickens, 
doz. 50 to 75 cents. —Eggs, doz. 2 to 3 cents. 
—Flour, superfine, per cwt. 2,50; good, 2 to 
2,25.—-Hams, fresh, 3 to 4 cts. —Oats, bushel, 
12 cents. —Pork, per cwt. 1,50 to 2,00,— Wood 
per cord, 40 to 50 cents. —Wheat, bushel, 75 
cents. 











A citizen was saying in company that he had 
never seen an ear of rye in his life. A young 
lady then present, whose name was Miss Rye, 
said, {at the same time showing him one of her 
ears.) ‘ here sir isan ear of Rye, which if you 
please, you may behold’ The gentleman im- 
mediately caught hold of her ear and gave her 
a pinch, ‘ now madam,’ said he, ‘ you havea 
Rye (Wry) face too.’ 

Four months ago, a child two years of age 
swallowed a needle 23-4 inches long. Yes- 
terday morning the needle was taken out of 
of the right side, just, above the hip, where it 
had forced its way, and was considerably cor- 
roded. The child has, for the last three 
months, taken medicine for the dropsy, her 
body being much swelled.— 





Beranger, the celebrated poet of France, 
has been sentenced to nine months imprison- 
ment and a fine of 10,000 francs for ridiculing 
the French Government and State Religion 
in several songs net yet published. An im- 
mense crowd assembled to witness the trial.— 
Boudoin, who was to have published the songs, 
was sentenced to six months imprisonment, 
and 500 francs fine. Beranger was a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, a distinguished 
orator, poet, and liberal; his manner of speak- 


jing was vehement and effective; he is appa- 
| rently about 35, is an intimate of Lafayette, 


and a very popular man in Paris. 


HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
Vith faith and none entwine 


Loves bright unfading waeath.— Old Play. 


On the 5th instant, near Bustleton, Philadel- 
phia county, by the Rev. Horatio G. Jones, 
RicHarp Grairrita, of New York, to SAran 
A. Harris, eldest daughter of Theophilus 
Harris, Esq. 

On Saturday morning, April 25th, by Ben- 
jamin W. Richards, Mayor, Samuer Lex, of 
Berks county, Penn. to JANE, daughter of the 
late Caleb Wright, of this city. 








OBITUARY. 

In this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 

It is en angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 

And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever! 

On the evening of the 5th instant, after a 
short but painful illness, JAmEs STEEL, in the 
60th year of his age. 

On the 6th inst. Cuartes Upett, of Bir- 





weather of this spring might warm himself to 


“mningham, Eng. in the 26th year of his age. 
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ry. Her mind is powerful, her imagination | It is scarcely necessary for us to "add, that 
fertile, and her information extensive and va- | we sincerely and earnestly recommend this lit- 
ried. Her poetry is always rich, easy,and grace- | tle volume to the care of all who delight to see 
ful. and her prose invariably effective: of the | the best sentiments of the Christian wedded to 
latter, our readers will peruse a fair specimen, | the happiest strains of the poet. 
appended to this article—and of the tale of the 
Persecutor, a powerful, well written story of | [From the Tales of the Great St. Bernard. L 
the Covenanters, published in our forty-fourth THE GITANA’S SONG. 
number—it is now a pleasing duty to call their| No! tell me not of lordly halls— 
attention. She is a fady, older in study and ex- My minstrels are the trees; 
perience than in years, and her productions, The moss and the rocks are my tapestried 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. excellent as they are, can ouly be regarded as walls, 
the promise of a more valuabla and abundant Earth’s sound my symphonies. 
GREECE—Tune “ Scots wHa’ HAE.” harvest. She resides in Manchester, and we pover 
Has the knell of Freed - have heard so many accounts of her kind heart There’s music sweeter to my soul 
as the 7 , reedom rung: edness and benevolence, that we are disposed In the weed by the wild wind fanned, 
Has oppression’s mantle flung to hail her as one of the few whose acquaint-| In the heave of the surge, than ever stole -_ 
Darkly o’er, and closely hung ance we should deem a privilege of neo ordina- From the mortal minstrel’s hand. 
It’s folds around the free? ry value, and as one which would confer ho- v 
nour on persons far more worthy than ourselves. There’s music in the city’s hum, fas 
Soars the noble mind no more? A volume of miscellaneous poetry, however, is Heard in the noon tide glare— 
Is that once bright happy shore? scarcely a subject for criticism; we can say lit- When its thousand mingling murmurs come, The 
: see tle of it, except that the poems are well con- On the breast of the sultry air. Dot 
9 > > 
Drench’d with purple gushing gore: ceived and well written, and that the senti- 
The blood of Liberty? ments they contain are those of an author pos- | There’s music in the forest stream, An¢ 
. } sessing a good head anda good heart—a union As it plays through the deep ravine, The 
Yes! thy altars low are laid— which cannot but produce good. We must| Where never summer’s breath or heam, 7 
O’er thee, hangs oppression’s shade; content ourselves with extracting ene of the Has pierced its woodland screeo. . 
P a 
Land once fair, has now been made maby with which we have been greatly de- — 
The bauchty ty 7 _ | lighted. There’s music in the roar_ 
mens tyeeets Aamo Of the oaks on the mountain’s side, Ho 
Is there help for Grecia’s land? “THE HAPPY SPIRIT. W hen the whirlwind bursts on the forehead’s ‘a 
Will you seize the battle brand? . , _. : = vd I 
Firm for G d freed tand? ‘“‘ Weep not, my mother, weep not, I am blest, And the lightnings flash blue and wide. 
ee ee ee Oe CRS: But must leave heaven if I return to thee; , a To 
The rival once of Rome. For I am where the weary are at rest, There’s mighty music 1n the swell wi 
re j : The wicked cease from troubling. —Come to Of the winter’s midnight wave— Th 
Hark! a yoose—that voice replies me!”—Oxp Eprrapu. When all above is the thunder peal, Lik 
Thund’ring through the vaulted skies, And all below is the grave. Th 
‘ S j = : i 
‘I come!” the haughty Moslem dies, “ Why do you weep to know that dust There’s music in the dawning morn, 7 
And Greece once more 1S free. No longer dims thy soul? } When the lark his pinion dries— Up 
ee : ; To know that I am render’d just— { Intherush of the breeze through the dewy ( 
Grecia’s land is free again, A victor at heaven’s goal? | corn, An 
As the waves which wash the main; Or weep ye-that | weep no more-- | In the garden’s perfumed sighs. Sof 
5 F : : °s living reign is o’er? : ses 
Ne’er again she’ll wear a chain, That sorrow’s living reign is o'er: Therdte tausic on tho Wilight cloud, on 
To tyrants bend the knee. ialiia oiahidhtici teeta alnaaee When the clinging wild swans spring, 
Pam ; poses ard the screaming ravens crowd, 
From thy long humbled bed, Because thy child is free And homeward the screaming ravens Crow< Th 
i i : Like squadrons on the wing. 4 
Rear again thy tow’ring bead; From the earthly strifes and human fears, s 
Slav’ry’s night has from thee fled Oppressive ev’n to thee? There’s music in the solemn sweep ° 
si Live! b Nay, triumph that thou bad’st me love Of the mountain water fall. It, 
ive! be great and free. The rest, that I have found aboye. As its billows struggle, and foam and Jeap, me 
; isit ev’ i From the brow of its marble wall. 
Peace shall visit ev’ry plain— ; My mother, weep not—tears will hide ; ; ‘hy 
Tyrant Turks have ceased to reign; My glory frem thy view; There’s music in the depths of night, nD 
Tier sons forever spurn the chain If thou hadst taught me guile or pride, When the world is still and dim, A 
Which bound their native land! Then tears of blood were due ; And the stars flame out in the pomp of light 
But thy fond lips spoke truths divine: Like thrones of the cherubim. Ti 
Freedom’s sun is rising now Rejoice, that now their meed is mine. . a , ‘ ‘ 
Laurels deck the victor’s brow— a rn - yg ie Its 
’ Sister, sweet sister, leave m : Pr ‘ ; 1 J 
Drop the — and grasp the plough; Thy koouth saat ae — To the breath of the infant’s evening prayer $ 
ys : . ' 
ay down the battle brand. Nor will its planted flow’rets bloom ’Tis the music of the soul! Th 
L. S. A. Whilst wept on by despair; 
. — I dwell in blissful scenes of licht: DancinG should be valued more for the ease Th 
rey 4 LG Rejoice, that thou didst aid my flight. of manners, gracefulness of carriage, and po- 
~ liteness of deportment acquired by this exer- As 
Ss og SS Let faith’s resplendent sun arise, cise, than for any dexterity in cutting pidgeon’s 
RSs ? And scatter from each soul wings, or other figures, in which some persons Its 
The clouds that veil its native skies, take so much pride. Still, one should _ dance Ai 
The mists that round it roll: mechanically, as though he was moved by wires So 
Rejoice, that I have found a home, or propelled by steam. Of 
Whence never more my feet will roam. . 
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